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The World Council Presses Forward 


UST A YEAR after the Evanston Assembly, the re- 

constituted Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches held its first full-length and full-dress 
meeting at Davos in Switzerland. Preceded and 
paralleled by sessions of nearly twenty of the Coun- 
cil’s subsidiary and ancillary bodies as well as by 
several ad hoc consultations, this annual ecumenical 
conclave brought together over a period of three weeks 
some two hundred and fifty delegates drawn from 
every continent and from over a third of the Council’s 
member-churches. The casual visitor to Davos might 
have supposed that he had chanced upon a lively and 
humming ecumenical circus with a half-dozen to a 
dozen diverse rings in full sweep of simultaneous dis- 
cussion and decision — the Division of Studies with 
it Departments of Faith and Order, Church and Soci- 
ety, Evangelism, and Missionary Studies; the newborn 
Division of Ecumenical Action with sub-groups on 
the Ecumenical Institute, the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies, Youth, Cooperation of Men and 
Women in Church and Society, and Work for the 
Laity; the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees; the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs; the Departments of Finance 
and Administration, and of Information; and the 
Joint Committee of the World Council and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council as well as the Central 
Committee itself occupying the central ring. 

The overall task of the meetings was threefold: to 
assess the significance and influence of the Evanston 
Assembly in the light of its aftermath, and to deal 
with certain urgent immediate issues, to project defi- 
nitive programs for all the Council’s varied activities 
through the five-year period until the Third Assembly 
scheduled for 1960. In the pages which follow, we 
print three of the more important documents approved 
by the Central Committee, dealing respectively with 
the three areas just mentioned, though in reverse 
sequence, in order that our readers may form some 
impression both of the types of matters which occupy 
the Council and of its method of handling them. 


The twelve-month interval since Evanston furnished 
better perspective for judging the importance of the 
Assembly than was available on its adjournment. 
Reports reaching Davos from every part of the world 
indicated conclusively that its impact upon the 
Churches has been more widespread and weightier 
than that of the First Assembly at Amsterdam in 1948. 
That impact has not been primarily in areas of 
thought, although genuinely new leads on the subjects 
of “Race” and of “the Laity” have met strong re- 
sponse; generally speaking, the intense preoccupation 
with the “Main Theme” of Christian Hope which had 
preceded the Assembly appears to have given place 
to a virtual quiescence over issues of eschatology. 

The major effect of Evanston has been to sharpen 
and heighten recognition of the significance of the 
Church and of the Ecumenical Movement as its most 
vital contemporary expression. It is unmistakably 
clear that the whole ecumenical development wins 
excited and ardent support from rank-and-file Chris- 
tians wherever and whenever they are exposed to it. 
If ecumenical Christianity still lacks substaptial and 
solid “grass-roots,” this is partly because it is so 
intrinsically difficult to make any global reality come 
alive where people actually live, partly because church 
leaders have not applied adequate imagination and 
resourcefulness and determination to its interpretation, 
but mainly because attention has been concentrated 
largely upon world and national rather than local 
relationships. The urgent task of the years immedi- 
ately ahead is to focus the same vision and effort 
upon Christians and their churches in villages and 
towns and cities, to build ecumenicity within com- 
munities. 

The pronouncement from Davos which had been 
expected to stir largest general interest and to “make 
the headlines” — a communication from the World 
Council to the Moscow Patriarchate — appears to 
have fallen flat, perhaps partly due to premature and 
hasty release in deference to the ever-insistent demands 
of “Public Relations.” This document (see below) 
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is in response to a letter from Moscow last February 
(reproduced in full in the current Ecumenical Review) 
which, commenting upon the “Evanston Appeal” on 
international peace and justice, had chided the World 
Council from holding aloof from the “World Peace 
Council,” promoted from beyond the Iron Curtain. 
This interchange of letters may be viewed as an ec- 
clesiastical reflection of the altered relations between 
nations of the East and West. 

Among all the ecumenical agencies, none has 
received so general and grateful acclaim within the 
Churches, certainly none has won so wide and influ- 
ential recognition beyond the Churches, as the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs 
which, incidentally, was the first of the multiplying 
activities sponsored jointly by the World Council and 
its sister-body, the International Missionary Council. 
Meeting in a remote corner of Switzerland at the 
very moment when the eyes of the world were focused 
upon the “summit conference” of heads of govern- 
ment at Geneva, it was inevitable that the Commission 
should attempt a fresh, forward-looking and “exist- 
ential” declaration of the Christian mind on inter- 
national relations. Its statement “Disarmament and 
Peaceful Change” was reported to the Central Com- 
mittee; the latter insisted upon making the pronounce- 
ment its own. 

In the perspective of history, however, the Davos 
meeting seems likely to be recognized as significant 
not for what it had to say about relations with Russia 
on either the political or the ecclesiastical level, but 
because of the new direction toward which the major 
energies of the World Council itself were oriented. 
Here two independent developments are conspiring 
toward the same end. 

At each annual Central Committee meeting, some 
one of the World Council activities tends to take a 
central position. At Davos, it was the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. Round- 
ing out a decade of full operation, this most extensive 
and complex arm of the World Council, originally 
launched as a temporary expedient to succour war- 


stricken churches and refugees in Europe, has not only 
(Continued on page 120) 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


The politicians and the commentators have all 
spoken and everyone is agreed that the Geneva Con- 
ference has changed the climate of international rela- 
tions. The “big thaw” has set in. We no longer hurl 
insults at each other. Suavity has replaced truculence 
and the “spirit of Geneva” has become a celebrated 
reality of the new era. 

Meanwhile, while mutual annihilation seems less 
probable, the foe appears really more formidable 
than when his hard intransigeance covered all our 
mistakes. It is apparent that the Russians will not 


unify Germany except at the price of neutralization, 
a price the West will certainly not pay. “European 
security,” by the same token, cannot be had without 
the dismantlement of NATO. The Russian objectives 
have not changed. They have only acquired more skill 
in promoting their ends. 

But this is not the whole story. No one can say how 
much of the Russian power, rooted in fanaticism, will 
disintegrate under the “big thaw.” When the Com- 
munist Party boss Khrushchev declares that both 
sides are now convinced that neither side wants war, 
he closes the chapter of Communist propoganda in 
which we were consistently accused of being war- 
mongers and capitalistic imperialists. The Communist 
world picture of the hosts of righteousness and un- 
righteousness embattled at Armageddon is seriously 
altered. The significance of this shift in tactics will 
be recognized when it is remembered that communism 
was established as a world force by the political genius 
of a Lenin, who knew how to combine absolute fan- 
aticism with tactical flexibility. The fanaticism per- 
suaded the Communist that everyone who did not 
submit to the Communist plan of salvation was a 
dangerous enemy, a “social fascist.” Much of the 
Communist power and malignancy rested upon these 
consistent oversimplifications of the complex facts 
of political and social life. 

It is therefore irrelevant to call attention to the shift 
in tactics and to claim that communism has always 
been tactically flexible. This interpretation leaves out 
of account that the new tactical line also bids fair to 
destroy the consistent fanaticism which was the other 
side of the Communist resource. 

Can the farm experts, for instance, fit their experi- 
ences on American farms in their picture of a society, 
neatly divided between exploiters and exploited? 
Perhaps the scepticism induced by these exchanges 
will do even more than Geneva in relaxing tensions. 

Undoubtedly the whole dogmatic apparatus of com- 
munism will be preserved for a long time. But the 
dogmas may well be emptied of real meaning. Per- 
haps this will be the real import of the “Geneva 
spirit.” Communism will embark upon the path which 
changed another fanatic creed, the Islamic one, into 
something quite different than the original demand 
of a “holy war” upon infidels. 





The “Atoms for Peace Conference” held immedi- 
ately after the Geneva parley at the summit has given 
us for the first time a comprehensive view of the 
peaceful possibilities of atomic power. There is more 
than a ray of additional hope in this development. 
For the possibilities enfolded at this conference may 
well alter the economic picture of the world and give 
new hope to the poorer nations of the world. Alto- 
gether the future seems less menacing than it did 
only one short year ago. R. N. 
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The Common Christian Responsibility Towards 
Areas of Rapid Social Change * 


A STUDY OF THE MEANING OF RESPONSIBLE EMANCIPATION 


1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 
1. The Search for Foundations of Human Dignity 


The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
in ferment; they have been awakened to a new sense 
of human dignity. They are in revolt against political 
and social conditions that deny human freedom and 
seek release from traditional customs and institutions 
that enslave. The urge to build new patterns of society 
in which fundamental rights, economic welfare, and 
social well-being can be attained is widespread. At 
its Lucknow meeting, the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, referring to the social 
revolution at work in Asia, said in its letter to the 
churches throughout the world: 

“The struggle for and the attainment of 
national independence, the break-up of the old 
village structure of society and the attempt to 
build up a society based on industrial tech- 
niques, the challenge to old customs and tradi- 
tions through new conceptions of fundamental 
rights, the transformation in the status of 
women and the pattern of the family, all these 
indicate the vast dimension of the revolution.” 

In this process of social reconstruction the search 
for new moral and spiritual foundations is basic, and 
the Central Committee noted that “the Christian under- 
standing of man is directly relevant to the search for 
new foundations for society.” 


2. The Unity of Mankind 


The problems of areas of rapid social change in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America must be seen as world 
problems. The social awakening of these countries 
has come about through the impact of Western tech- 
nology, education and religion; and the way in which 
the West responds will help to determine whether this 
awakening will find its creative fulfilment in the de- 
velopment, both of a better community life in Asia 
and Africa, and of human solidarity. Whether for 
good or ill we are one family under heaven. The new 
challenge facing peoples all over the world is to ex- 
press “a concern for man and his needs wherever he 
lives.” As the Evanston Assembly stated: 

“World economic and social interdependence 
involves a new dimension in the task of creat- 
ing a responsible society.” 

The problem of bread, freedom and dignity for the 
large masses of people who are denied these can be 
faced only as world problems. 

*A preliminary draft of the new program for the Department 
of Church and Society within the Division of Studies of the 
World Council of Churches, to which general approval was 


given by the Central Committee of the World Council at Davos, 
August, 1955. This text is subject to revision. 


Of special concern is the contrast between pros- 
perity and poverty in the world. Today, two-thirds 
of the world’s population are living in conditions of 
poverty, disease and misery. The new realization that 
a better life is possible makes the disparity a ques- 
tion of moral injustice and the economic and social 
well-being of the peoples of the world comes as a 
fundamental moral challenge to the whole world. As 
Christians, we are “the servants of One Who speaks 
to us of the cup of water and daily bread,” and the 
Christian Gospel has a direct and fundamental relev- 
ance to this obligation of world community. 


3. The World-Wide Christian Fellowship 


There is a challenge to the churches all over the 
world in this situation. The churches in the lands 
of rapid social change have the task of making their 
witness to the Lordship of Christ over the world from 
within the revolutionary ferment. The responsibility of 
the churches in Western lands is no less fundamental. 
It is in this context that the churches in every land 
can make use of the ecumenical movement “because 
it helps us to face the situation within a world-wide 
Christian fellowship. The fact that we are members 
one of another and confront these difficulties together, 
places new obligations on us all.” (Lucknow) 

The churches and the ecumenical movement have 
become increasingly aware in recent years of the social 
implications of their faith and have stated on numerous 
occasions their concern for responsible society in a 
world perspective. Through missions, through pro- 
grammes of inter-church aid, and work for international 
assistance and peace, the ecumenical movement has 
sought to give practical expression to this concern. 
However, there is today a further need for inter- 
preting Christian concern in relation to particular 
social issues and problems. Therefore the World 
Council is launching this study of the common Chris- 
tian responsibility towards areas of rapid social 
change. 


4. Aims and Scope of the Study 


This study will have two aims: 

First, to enable Christians and indigenous churches 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America to make a con- 
certed study under indigenous leadership of the new 
social issues that challenge Christian social thought 
and action in their areas in order to clarify the Chris- 
tian responsibility for political, economic and social 
life. This involves the development of a social thought 
which is informed by the Christian faith and suited 
to a rapidly changing situation, and which will serve 
as a guide to Christians and non-Christians. It also 





involves rethinking and altering the pattern of the 
Church’s life and structure in the light of its social 
mission. 

Second, to enable Christians and churches in the 
West to understand their responsibilities in the evolu- 
tion of healthy political institutions, the development 
of economic welfare, and the building of a new com- 
munity life in the lands of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. This involves specifically understanding the 
economic implications of world community and the 
role of economic and technical aid from the West in 
the realization of social goals and spiritual values. 


These two objectives of the study can best be 
achieved within the context of the ecumenical Chris- 
tian fellowship. Within this fellowship people can 
overcome suspicion and search for the truth about 
social issues in an atmosphere of confidence and in 
a world perspective. 


It is necessary to recognize that in many areas of 
the world, and especially in areas of rapid social 
change, the Church is numerically weak and is con- 
fronted by hostile ideologies, secularist forces, or 
dominant non-Christian religions. It, therefore, can 
have only limited influence on political and social 
developments. But the strength of the Churches witness 
in society arises out of the knowledge that the Gospel 
is mighty because it is true. The weakness of the 
Church’s social witness throughout the world is due 
to the lack of this faith. Therefore the call to repen- 
tance and spiritual renewal is fundamental. 


ll. ISSUES AND TOPICS TO BE STUDIED 


The processes of rapid social change in Asia, Africa 
and parts of Latin America are not only complex but 
vary frora country to country and region to region. 
The churches of the different areas must give atten- 
tion to their own particular problems. However, in 
an ecumenical study, as envisaged here, it will be 
necessary to limit the study to selected issues of com- 
mon concern. 

Among the key issues in these lands is the move- 
ment for emancipation from oppressive political and 
economic systems as well as social and religious struc- 
tures. A new sense of the dignity of the individual, 
and with it the urge for a new status in society, the 
changing status of women, new parent-child relations, 
educational progress and the increased mobility of 
labour and urbanization, are some features of this 
movement of emancipation. At the same time the 
release from the restraints of traditional social cus- 
toms and moral codes, leads to social and individual 
irresponsibility and demoralization. Men and women 
suddenly find themselves without cultural roots. In 
such areas, therefore, not only creative, but also des- 
tructive, possibilities are present, often complicated 
by the pressures of a rapidly growing population and 
by racial tensions. It is the task of the churches to 
help channel the forces of change in the direction of 
new and healthy patterns of community life. In other 
words, it is the duty of the Church to work for respon- 


sible emancipation. This demands a concern for the 
freedom and the dignity of the human personality 
and for the development of societies where man can 
find cultural and religious fulfilment. It also involves 
the evolution of a critical and realistic humanism 
based on a Christian understanding of man and of 
Christ’s Lordship over the world. 


The Working Committee of the Department on 
Church and Society recommends four main fields of 
study and action by the World Council of Churches 
and by all churches and Christians. 


1. Responsible Citizenship 


The emancipation which seeks for self-government 
and the emergence of national states and democratic 
forms of political life put a new responsibility on the 
churches and Christians. Some of the issues which 
need study are: the meaning of the secular state; the 
role of democratic institutions and political parties in 
the changing situation; the theological and practical 
basis of cooperation between Christians and non- 
Christians and secular groups in efforts to improve 
economic and social conditions; the part that govern- 
mental and private initiative have to play and their 
responsibility for the improvement of economic and 
social structures. 


2. Village and Rural Life 


Under the impact of modern economic and social 
forces the patterns of the family, of rural community, 
of village economic structure, and of land tenure are 
changing and need direction. These issues are par- 
ticularly urgent in densely populated areas. There 
must be study of the role and the responsibility of 
the churches, the local congregation and of individual 
Christians in the rebuilding of rural life. In this re- 
gard the distinctive and common contributions of 
Church, society and State need to be defined. 


3. The Problems of Urbanization 


Urbanization and industrialization are producing 
changes at a rapid rate in many areas. People migrat- 
ing to the towns often become completely divorced 
from their traditional social and cultural ties. This 
threatens the very basis of family life and of the local 
congregation. Problems of health, housing, education 
and morality become exceedingly acute. The attitude 
of man to his work changes completely as a result 
of industrial development, and the struggle for social 
security and status creates conflicts between organized 
groups. The moral degradation of all classes of society 
is a serious problem in most cities, and is especially 
aggravated in areas of rapid social change. Business- 
men, labour unions, local political and other groups 
need help in developing responsible social and eco- 
nomic relations and a healthy community. In this 
struggle, the churches have a difficult task because 
of their weakness and because in these areas industrial- 
ization is more often than not unrelated to social goals 
and human values. 
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4. The Impact of Foreign Enterprise and 
International Assistance 


The impact of private trade and enterprise, technical 
aid and economic assistance from the highly industrial- 
ized nations on the political, social and cultural life 
of the economically underdeveloped nations of the 
world needs critical study and evaluation in the light 
of social well-being and responsible emancipation. It 
is necessary to develop the right strategy and the right 
forms of enterprise and assistance conducive to healthy 
economic, political and social goals in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 


It is apparent from the nature of these topics that 
only a study which is truly ecumenical can meet the 
needs of these areas. Many of these problems are not 
unknown in other parts of the world. What makes 
them so vital here is the tremendous rapidity of 
change, the avalanche of influences threatening and 
sweeping away old forms of life. In this ecumenical 
concern, the churches in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica must take leadership. But all churches must parti- 
ipate, and by learning about each other’s experience 
their own situation will be seen in a new light, in a 
sharper perspective. 


ill. A PLAN OF ACTION 


Plans are being made for a three-year study, and 
churches, missions and national groups will be kept 
informed of its purpose, scope and development. 

Study will be promoted in specified areas through 
consultations and conferences at the local and regional 
levels. The Working Committee of the Department 
will review the progress of this study and hopes to 
hold enlarged meetings on a continental and world- 
wide basis. 

In a number of countries studies by groups and 
churches related to these topics are already underway. 
These efforts need stimulation and coordination to 
be more fruitful. Through the study these groups can 
learn from each other, and receive the support and 
the corrective of the wider Christian fellowship. This 
study should be related to the convictions of local 
and national Christian opinion to be significant. It 
will also provide a clearing house of information on 
ideas, decisions and actions in various areas, and 
promote close cooperation with governmental, lay and 
non-Christian thinking and action in this field. 


Disarmament and Peaceful Change 


HE COMMISSION OF Churches on International 

Affairs has consistently advanced the thesis that both 
moral and political factors must be taken into consid- 
eration as well as the mathematical and mechanical 
approach to the reduction of armaments. These factors 
apply to two indispensable and complementary pro- 
cesses: 


(1) The process whereby all armaments will be 
progressively reduced under adequate inter- 
national inspection and control; and 

(2) The process of developing and securing inter- 


national acceptance of methods for peaceful 
settlement and change to rectify existing in- 
justices, particularly in situations where mili- 
tary conflict has arisen. 

Progress in these complementary approaches is dep- 
endent upon the extent to which mutual confidence 
has been attained. Every genuine agreement 
strengthens confidence and provides the basis for 
more significant agreements. Therefore, we are en- 
couraged by the willingness of representatives of 
governments to talk together, and we urge that such 
exchanges be continued in order that mutual trust 
may be further developed and the area of agreement 
progressively expanded. 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


The prospect of the benefits which can come to man- 
kind from the discovery of atomic energy is dimmed 


*Declaration prepared by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs and approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches, Davos, Switzerland, 
August, 1955. 
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by the fear that its military use may lead to catas- 
trophic destruction. As Christians we consider it the 
responsibility of all men to see to it that this power 
is used solely for positive and constructive purposes. 

We therefore welcome the expressed desire of the 
United Nations General Assembly “to promote ener- 
getically the use of atomic energy to the end that it 
will serve only the peaceful pursuits of mankind . . .” 
We support the proposal to establish an International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and believe that it should 
be constituted within the framework of the United 
Nations. We commend the decision to convene the 
International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to study “the development of atomic power 
and . . . consider other technical areas — such as 
biology, medicine, radiation, protection, and funda- 
mental science — in which international cooperation 
might most effectively be accomplished.” We are en- 
couraged by the manifest concern and diligent parti- 
cipation of highly competent scientists from many 
nations. 

The present effort to place the benefits of atomic 
energy at the service of mankind is little hampered 
by the necessity of controversial provisions for in- 
spection and control. There is thus offered an oppor- 
tunity for nations to work together constructively and 
to remove some of the suspicions which have hitherto 


divided them. 
Reduction of Armaments 


In face of difficulties that may at times seem in- 
superable, we urge unwavering effort to devise and 
put into effect, under adequate inspection and control, 





a system for the elimination and prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and all other weapons of mass destruction, 
as well as the reduction of all armaments to a mini- 
mum. At the same time we caution against over- 
simplified formulas which are pressed merely to secure 
propaganda advantage or superficial agreements. Re- 
liance on such formulas could subsequently expose 
an unprepared world to greater danger. 


Two tasks appear especially urgent: 


(1) To devise a system of inspection and control; 

(2) To find a starting point for the reduction of 

armaments. 

Any system of inspection and control must be 
technically adequate and politically workable so as 
to provide warning for other nations if any nation 
violates its treaty commitment. Since there is 
so much uncertainty as to what is scientifically 
necessary for reliable inspection and control, we sug- 
gest that the United Nations establish an international 
commission of scientists and technicians to identify 
the essential scientific requirements for an adequate 
system. Members of the Commission should be selected 
from a panel named by governments, but should serve 
in their individual capacity. Their findings would be 
indispensable to trustworthy and politically acceptable 
arrangements. They would also provide a basis for 
testing the readiness of governments to cooperate in 
the elimination and prohibition of all weapons of 
mass destruction under trustworthy international con- 
trol, and in the reduction of all other armaments to 
a minimum. 


The starting point for reduction of armaments must 
be both equitable and mutually acceptable. The pro- 
spect of finding such a starting point for successive 
stages is becoming progressively brighter. At various 
times since the Disarmament Commission was estab- 
lished in 1951, we have called attention to the fact 
that member governments of the United Nations have 
committed themselves in the Charter to abstain from 
the threat or use of force for aggressive ends. The 
implicit commitment not to use atomic or hydrogen or 
any other weapons for aggressive purposes should 
be made explicit as a possible first step toward a trust- 
worthy system to control all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

As the nations proceed to devise an adequate sys- 
tem, they should meanwhile seek ways whereby they 
can cooperate voluntarily and whereby compliance 
of all parties can be tested by day-to-day performance. 
These could include exchange of military information 
and various types of inspections. Tensions could thus 
be further relaxed, the threat of military action eased, 
and the way paved for the kind of inspection and 
control which will ultimately offer the greatest security 
to all peoples. 


Peaceful Change and Peaceful Settlement 


If any disarmament plan is to be successful, the 
effort to remove the occasion or purported justification 
for military action must keep pace with it. So far 


as possible, injustices should be prevented from arising 
and, if they do occur, measures should be promptly 
taken to rectify them. This is, in the first instance, 
the responsibility of national governments in all their 
territory. It is also the responsibility of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and of Regional 
Organizations. 

When situations involving real or alleged injustices 
create tensions or disputes between nations, every 
effort should be made to reach agreement on necessary 
changes by peaceful means which include accurate 
analysis, negotiation, arbitration, and the like. Such 
preventive and constructive measures are of highest 
importance. 

In the past military action has been initiated to 
remedy real or alleged injustices, or to pursue ag- 
gressive or subversive ends, and we cannot ignore 
the possibility that similar situations will appear. The 
international community, through the United Nations, 
should be prepared to cope with any such emergency 
and should seek international acceptance of measures 
which will both prevent the enlargement of any con- 
flict and help to rectify such existing injustices as may 
have given rise to it. 

We suggest for consideration a series of steps which, 
by previous special agreement of member govern- 
ments, should be taken when conflict breaks out any- 
where in the world. Decision on each step should 
be reached by an agreed majority without the right 
of veto by any Government. We do not here deal 
with technical details, nor do we specify the agency 
in which authority should be vested. Fully aware of 
difficulties in winning international acceptance for 
such a procedure, our primary purpose is to stimulate 
governments to develop methods which will better 
assure peaceful settlement in the common interest of 
mankind when international peace is endangered. 
Toward this end existing international institutions 
must be more effectively utilized or new institutions 
established. 

1. Upon request by a government in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter, decision 
should be reached whether or not to consider 
a reportedly critical situation. 

2. If the situation is considered, its critical aspects 
should be determined on the basis of the danger 
of international involvement. 

3. If the conclusion is reached that such danger 
of international involvement exists a cease-fire 
should promptly be recommended. 

4. A unit of the Peace Observation Commission 
should immediately be sent to see to it that 
the terms of the cease-fire are complied with. 

5. An impartial agency should identify causes for 
the conflict and ascertain possible approaches 
for rectifying existing injustices. 

6. The findings of such inquiry should be sub- 
mitted to the government or governments di- 
rectly concerned, and, if necessary, thereafter 
to the International Court of Justice for legal 
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decision or advisory opinion, and to other 

appropriate organs of the United Nations for 
recommendation or necessary action. 

We have emphasized the importance of the com- 

plementary processes for the reduction of armaments 

under international inspection and control and for 


the development of internationally accepted methods 
for peaceful settlement or peaceful change to rectify 
existing injustices. Such a two-fold approach will give 
necessary weight to the moral and political factors 
which are essential ingredients of peace with justice 
and freedom. 


The World Council and the Orthodox Church 
in Russia 


(Part of a communication from the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches to the Patriarchate in Moscow) 


To: The Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and all the 
Russians and The Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church 

We have received with great pleasure and interest 
the letter dated February 21, 1955, in which, on behalf 
of your Holiness and the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the receipt of certain documents of 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston is acknowledged, and thought-provoking 
comments are made on some of them. The contents of 
your reply have been made known to the member 
churches of the World Council throughout the world. 
They have been read by Christian people of many 
confessions and nationalities. Our first duty is to thank 
you for this letter, and to add immediately that it is 
our earnest hope and desire that this exchange of 
letters may be the beginning of a new process of inter- 
change of Christian convictions and experiences be- 
tween us. 

Your letter was naturally concerned particularly with 
the question of the contribution of Christians to world 
peace, which was the subject of the Evanston Appeal. 
We hope that you will agree that it would now be 
profitable to give our conversation a wider range, and 
that we should concentrate on the deeper aspects of 
cooperation between churches as churches and on 
fundamental issues of Christian faith and conscience, 
and on this foundation turn again to questions of the 
actions of Christians in the world. 

We turn now to the subject of Christian action for 
peace. Since the meetings of the Second Assembly at 
Evanston there have been many changes in the field 
of international relations. As Christians we welcome 
the change of atmosphere in the last twelve months. 
We believe that you would be interested to know that 
the Appeal from the Evanston Assembly on the subject 
of peace and justice has been brought to the attention 
of many governments by the member Churches. The 
Churches themselves have responded to the appeal to 
them to join in prayer for the peace of the world. 
In relation to the Geneva Conference of Heads of 
Governments, the World Council of Churches issued 
a “Call to Prayer” to all member Churches, and in most 
parts of the world special prayers were offered for the 
satisfactory outcome of this Conference. An ecumen- 
ical service of intercession was held in the Cathedral 
of St. Pierre at Geneva at the very time when the Con- 
ference was holding its first session. A letter person- 
ally addressed to the Heads of the four Governments 
reflected the interest and concern of the Churches, and 
expressed the hope of all Christian people that tensions 
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should be further relaxed, the bases for mutual confi- 
dence developed and the framework for a new and 
constructive approach to critical issues established. 
The World Council of Churches will follow with special 
interest the carrying out by the Foreign Ministers of 
the work with which they have been charged by the 
Heads of Governments. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, which is now meeting in Davos, has unani- 
mously adopted a statement on “Disarmament and 
Peaceful Change,” to which it attaches great impor- 
tance. 

In this meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches we have carried forward 
work on many aspects of the programme adopted at 
Evanston, and we have given particular attention to 
the progress of our work in countries and areas where 
standards of living are low and economic needs are 
particularly great. In all this work for peace and in 
relation to the social and political life of the nations, 
we have constantly in mind, on the one hand, the im- 
portance of bearing our Christian witness in all fields 
of human life, and, on the other hand, our respon- 
sibility for maintaining the essential independence of 
the World Council of Churches. 

We hope that we have said enough to indicate how 
important a place Christian work for peace, justice 
and freedom has in the prayers, thinking and other 
activities of the member Churches of the World Council. 
The World Council has entrusted particular tasks in 
this field to the Commission of the Churches for Inter- 
national Affairs. We do not feel that the reasons which 
have prevented us from cooperating in the World 
Peace Council have lost their force; but we hope that 
conversations between us will lead to a better under- 
standing of one another’s positions. 

In view of our conception of man and his relations 
to God, we recognize that religious liberty (to which 
you also refer in your letter) is the fundamental free- 
dom. We express our grave concern that in various 
countries religious freedom is restricted and men are 
at times persecuted because of their faith. The stan- 
dard of religious liberty which we strive to see realized 
everywhere is that everyone should be free, either 
alone or in community with others, and in public or 
private, to manifest his faith in worship, teaching, 
practice and observance. On this matter also we feel 
that frank conversation is necessary. 

We have been pleased to hear reports of visits which 
have been made by individual Christians and repre- 
sentative churchmen to the Holy Orthodox Church 
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of Russia and to other Churches in the U.S.S.R.; and 
of the visits made by representatives of the Russian 
Churches to Churches in other countries. We hope that 
such visits may be exchanged with increasing frequency 
as a first step towards active Christian cooperation in 
many fields. We would ourselves welcome personal 
meetings between representatives of the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Russia and representatives of the World 
Council of Churches, and we are ready to discuss 
practical arrangements for such meetings. 

Finally, we would thank you again for your letter, 
for your interest in the work of the World Council of 
Churches, and for your prayers. We pray that the 
way may be opened for the fuller exchange of spiritual 
gifts unto the building up of the body of Christ 
(Ephesians 4:4-16), and we pray for God’s guidance 
and direction of the ministry of the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Russia. 

In brotherly love in Christ, 

Signed: 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, Std. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
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The World Council Presses Forward 
(Continued from page 114) 

channeled tens of millions of dollars in funds and 
goods, but has steadily extended the reach of its 
concern from the continent of Europe to embrace the 
whole world and the range of its vision from immedi- 
ate relief to continuing and long-range assistance. It 
proposed a recasting of its work in that enlarged 
perspective, and the proposal was adopted with con- 
viction and enthusiasm. This means that at the heart 
of the two world Christian bodies (for Inter-Church 
Aid like the C.C.I.A. is now jointly sponsored by 
W.C.C. and I.M.C.) will stand a permanent program 
of mutual exchange of resources between Churches 
of all lands and, no less important, of united service 
by Churches of all lands to pressing human need wher- 
ever it is most clamant. 

At the same time, the expanded Division of Studies, 
now embracing Faith and Order and Missions as well 
as social problems and evangelism, is projecting an 
ambitious and wide-ranging inquiry into “The Com- 
mon Christian Responsibility Towards Areas of Rapid 
Social Change,” which is the new ecumenical term for 
“backward” or “underdeveloped” areas. This is the 
study program which most directly carries forward 
the concerns of one of the World Council’s parent 
bodies, the “Life and Work Movement.” Under the 
able successive leadership of Sir John Maude, Dean 
John C. Bennett, Dr. C. L. Patijn, and now Dr. E. 
de Vries, lately of the staff of the World Bank, it held 
a large place as “Section III” at Oxford, Amsterdam 
and Evanston and has served to hold before the 
churches the Christian role in the social order. Pre- 
vious studies have concentrated upon issues in western 
industrial society. The focus is now to be radically 
shifted to the problems of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America and the tasks of Christians in lands of both 
Older and Younger Churches in meeting them (see 
the statement which follows). 

It is obvious that such an inquiry meshes with the 
enlarged scope of Inter-Church Aid. Each should 
furnish to the other valuable corrective and support. 
Thus, from two sides — study and action — the 
member-churches of the World Council are being 
called to lift their eyes from self-preoccupation toward 
the bafflements and challenges of areas of the world 
which must wield mounting influence upon the destiny 
of the future, where human need presses most acutely, 
and where the slender strength of the Churches calls 
most insistently for a mobilizing of resources from the 
whole world Christian movement. Thus, also, the 
interests of the World Council and of the International 
Missionary Council are to be drawn into even closer 
“association.” Nothing could be better calculated 
to safeguard the Ecumenical Movement from exag- 
gerated self-concern. Nothing offers more hopeful 
promise of holding and augmenting the steadily grow- 
ing confidence of Christian people everywhere in this 
“great new fact of our time.” oF. ¥. 
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